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This workbook is designed especially to as- 
sist students in learning to solve original 
problems and to become independent and re- 
sourceful in their thinking. It contains de- 


Pasteur. Every word included was 
chosen and graded by exhaustive covery of new facts and relationships and in 
scientific checks and_ tests. The their application to the solution of problems, 


introduction of new words is care- a great abundance of which are supplied for 


practice. 
fully regulated, and the words are 


The workbook supplements the basal text, 


velopment material for training in the dis- | 
' 


cycled for review in the same careful effectively introducing the notebook plan and | 
fashion. The child is taught directly supplying desired activity and problem mate- 
a scientific method for obtaining rial. For review work it is especially help- 


ful in stimulating the interest of students. 
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Editorials 


History Is Marketed Events 


[ IS NOT the plowing nor the planting, the 
| cultivating nor even the harvesting that re- 
veals the profits, but the marketing. All these 
activities are important, but the bank account is 
not effected till the harvested crop is marketed. 

The crop must have escaped those late and early 
frosts, insects, pests, hail, flood, and drought, and 
yield a serious surplus before the returns for labor 
and investment are known. 

Mr. Edison owes much of his success to the 
fact that one of his early inventions 





a patent vote 
recorder—had no market. Since then he has in- 
vented nothing until he knew there would be a 
market for it. 

The passion for inventing is a terrible disease. 
I have a friend who has a fabulous number of 
patents, only one of which has been valuable. His 
wife told me in his presence that she had to 
‘earn money that he might indulge his passion for 
inventing. 

Much so-called history is merely the indulgence 


of the passions men have to express their opinion 
about things of which they know little or nothing. 
Nothing is history that has not been marketed in 
the improvement of civilization. 

Much that is printed as history is merely myth, 
fable and mirage. 

Writers of mythical history exaggerate the myth 
more than it has been exaggerated before as an 
excuse for using the myth. 

For illustration, Horace Mann, who was literally. 
the one great creator of public education, has been 
a myth because no one had presented the facts 
about his service to education. In April, 1930, a 
school text on American history devoted three 
pages to Horace Mann, one-third to his picture, 
and the remainder to the statement that he was the 
greatest of American educators, giving only one 
reason why he was the greatest of American edu- 
cators, namely, that thousands of schools are 
named for him. The truth is that not thirty pub- 
lic schools had been named for him when that 
text was published, and only twenty educational 
institutions had anything named for him. No one 
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had ever magnified that myth adequately, though 


it had been claimed that many schools had been 
named for him, but in 1930 to do the myth justice 
the myth changed to “ thousands of schools.” 

Fables have an equal tendency to exaggeration, 
and the mirage is as alluring to writers of what 
should be history as the mirage is to the thirsty 
traveler on the desert. 

The only safe rule in measuring events as his- 
tory is to see to what extent they play a part in 


the trail of civilization. 


Nothing is history just because it has happened. 
The vast majority of events that have happened 
are of no more historic consequence than apple 
blossoms that never make fruit buds. 

Nothing is history that was never of more than 
local interest. An event must have some return 
in time or distance in order to be history. That is, 
an event must be marketed in civilization in order 
to be history. 





Five Women Honored 
OS ANGELES County has honored five 
women appropriately and delightfully by nam- 

ing two public schools for Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Jane Addams, Susan B. Anthony, Florence Night- 
ingale, and Mary Lyon. 

This is as characteristic an official act as South- 
ern California has ever indulged herself in. 

There is nothing comparable to this in education 
in the world, and Los Angeles County, that has 
been setting unprecedented examples for a third 
of a century, has never done anything more 
worthy of its traditions than this selection of these 
five women, with Dr. Susan M. Dorsey at the 
head of the list. 





Trail of Geography 


HE announcement of a “School of Geog- 

raphy” at Harvard University cannot have 

the same significance that it has to one who 

studied geography three-quarters of a century 

ago, taught geography sixty-five years ago, and 

has known personally most of the specialists in 
geography making for sixty years. 

Geography was not a required study even in 
Massachusetts when I studied geography in a 
grammar school. We had an atlas almost a yard 
square full of maps, wonderful in those days, and 
a book of geographical information. A few of 
us studicd geography because it was interesting to 
us. We never recited, but the teacher knew that 
we knew what we learned, because we asked 
questions about things we did not understand. 

After the Civil War there was a geography— 
Warren’s geography—about the size and much like 
the traditional geographies of the last half-century. 

About sixty years ago there was a great advance 
in the teaching of geography. Apgar and Guyot’s 
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books aroused high -enthusiasm. “Then Harper's 
beautiful geography modernized the popular 
Warren’s geography, and the rivalry in school 
geographies was great, culminating in Frye’s 
textbooks. 

Frank G. Carpenter’s geographical readers were 
a great creation. Then the Geographic Magazine 
glorified geography in home and schooi. 

Industrially and commercially, geography in 
school flourished, and Dr. Wallace W. Atwood 
heroically dared to transform Clark University, 
which was sacredly consecrated to modern pro- 
gressive psychology, into a “* School of Geography,” 
in which students actually traveled to learn geog- 
raphy by seeing it. 

And now Harvard University is to have an 
adequate building on the sacred Divinity avenue 
with an endowment for the study of geography, 
thanks to Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, the teacher-in- 
chief of all learners of geography by seeing geog- 
raphy. 





Mischievous Curvature 
N° SCIENCE, discovery or invention can 
defy the tyranny of the curvature of the 
earth’s surface. 

The Lindbergh Beacon of two billion beam 
candle-power aeronautical light, 531 feet atop the 
Colgate Building, Chicago, is so powerful that citi- 
zens can see to read by it seventy-five miles away. 

This light can function two hundred miles, but 
owing to the curvature of the earth’s surface, an 
aviator would have to be twelve miles high in 
order to see it, and he could not use it when he 
saw it. 





No intelligence quotient can escape the moron 
class that is not measured by the vitalized achieve- 
ments of education in administration of city, 
county, or state schools in the last ten years. 





World Fellowship Among Teachers 

HERE can be no isolation in education. It is 

important that teachers think in world courts 
professionally. 

Fortunately the New Education Fellowship 
(International), organized in London, is a World 
League of all concerned with education. There 
are eighteen magazines in seventeen languages 
associated with the New Education Fellowship, 
through which every successful vital achievement 
in education in any corner of the world can be 
made known to teachers in all nations and lat- 


guages. 

Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, organizing director, and 
Miss Clare Soper, secretary, have American head- 
quarters of the New Education Fellowship at 16 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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Federal Commissioner in Action 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


HE United States Commissioner of Education 
3 has opportunities and responsibilities such as 
the office has never offered before. 

Dr. William John Cooper, the eighth United 
States Commissioner of Education, presides over 
an official equipment as far removed from any- 
thing enjoyed by Barnard, Eaton, Dawson, Harris, 
Brown, and Claxton as radio service is above that 
of the early phonograph. 

I am the only person, probably, in active life 
who has known intimately each of the eight men 
who have been honored with the responsibility of 
this office, and who knew them when in office. 

I have never had an experience comparable to 
that of calling upon the entire group of secretaries, 
deans. and directors whom I have known in service 
for more years than it would be courteous to 
specify, in offices such as no Commissioner ever 
enjoyed prior to Dr. John J. Tigert, who had the 
honor of installing the outfit in the new building. 

It was difficult to recognize L. A. Kalbach, Dr. 
Cooper’s chief clerk, as the same “ chief clerk” 
whom I have known as the chief functionary of 
more than half of the Commissioners. 

More remarkable than the luxurious _ set- 
ting of the women and men _ who have 
served faithfully and efficiently through vari- 
ous administrations, was the experience of 
meeting the new appointees. Dr. Cooper is the 
only Commissioner with funds _ sufficient to 
enable him to look the country over and invite so 
many highly equipped and degreed professionalists 
to take charge of important departments at one 
time as entered upon their duties in September, 
1930. 

Miss Sabra W. Voght, librarian and director of 
library service of the Office of Education, has been 
connected with the library of the University of 
Tennessee, the Ohio Library Commission, New 
York State Library, and the library of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

As head of one of the six major divisions of 
the Office of Education, she will be responsible 
for making the library service in the highest 
sense the national library of education, serv- 
ing everybody in every way, extensively and 
intensely. Her equipment for this noble service is 
professionally recognized by the librarians of the 
country. 

One of Dr. Cooper’s important creations is the 
establishing of the department for the promotion 


of the education of exceptional children anywhere 
and everywhere where advice and counsel are 
needed in making this service universal and uni- 
formly wise and sympathetic. 

There is need of wholesome and _ inspiring 
leadership in the promotion of this highly impor- 
tant education. In the nature of the case there is 
liability of misdirected zeal in the early stages of 
irresponsible propaganda. 

Elise H. Martens, who will have charge of this 
work, has demonstrated rare ability in this service 
in Oakland and Berkeley, having been connected 
with such guidance in the school systems of both 
cities. She has had experience with the Berkeley 
“ Co-ordinated effort on behalf of the maladjusted 
child.” 

Maladjustment in the early school years is fre- 
quently the forerunner of social maladjustment 
and delinquency in adult life. The juvenile 
offender is likely to be the child who is mentally, 
physically, or emotionally handicapped, and crime 
in the adult may often be traced to the unhappi- 
ness, the physical or mental unfitness of the child. 
Education faces the problem of making satisfac- 
tory provision for those children who need special 
adjustment. 

Dr. Cooper’s extended experience as eminently 
successful city superintendent in Central and 
Southern California and as state superintendent 
is helping him to develop important leadership of 
this kind. 

One of Dr. Cooper’s significant departures in 
education is in the appointment of Dr. Ambrose 
Culver, whose doctorate of philosophy was earned 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in col- 
lege administration and instruction and educational 
personnel research. He is the first person of his 
race to attain a Doctor’s degree in this phase of 
education. 

Dr. Culver is a graduate of Knoxville College, 
Tennessee, and has a Master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. He has been dean of 
Fisk University, and professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Culver joins the official life of the 
Office of Education with rare scholastic. recogni- 
tion and will render exceptional service to negro 
education. 

One of Dr. Cooper’s most notable additions to 
the chiefs of major divisions of education is the 
appointment of Dr. William D. Boutwell. as editor- 
in-chief of the publications of the Office of Edu- 
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cation. Mr. Boutwell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he majored in the field 
of journalism. He has been engaged in editorial! 
work ever since he graduated, first with the United 
States Post Office department, where he served 
under Postmaster General Work for more than a 
year, and since November, 1923, with the National 
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Geographic Seciety, where he has done editeria? 
work and has served as assistant to the chief cf 
the School Service Division. He has prepared ant 
edited the Geographic News Bulletin, a publication 
for teachers prepared and established by the 
National Geographic Society. He is specially 
well qualified for the position. 


A Creative American University 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP 


EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
G was born in the District of Columbia in 
1820, which was the most auspicious time for an 
American University to be born. Old things in 
education had passed away, and there was a real 
opportunity for something new to be born. 

Virginia’s fourth President was the last she would 
elect for many a year, and there was danger that 
the son of John Adams, the only New England 
President—who was abhorrent to Virginia—might 
succeed the fourth Virginian. Virginia had given 
birth to its State University for which Jefferson 
had been pleading from Colony days, but it was 
in a two-year-old weakling stage in 1820, and 
George Washington University was a feundling 
in the District of Columbia. 

It was more than fifty years before it 
had any foster parent when the District's most 
famous citizen cradled George Washington Uni- 
versity in relative luxury, in beautiful buildings 
scattered in the neighborhood of the White House. 

As the university neared its centennial anniver- 
sary professional glory hovered over it with attrac- 
tive plumage but without adequate fertilizing gold 
dust. 

Within three years the University has had a 
“ shower ” of good things of various kinds. Heroic 
scholastic standards, real deans with ‘responsi- 
bilities on parade, and even a campus in the offing. 

The one hundred and tenth aniversary was 
celebrated by recognition at the International In- 

stitute at Geneva, where President Cloyd H. 
Marvin gave twenty-four lectures, and held semi- 
nars with representatives of twenty-nine countries 
in conference with the president of George Wash- 
ington University at its first international appear- 
ance. 

It was not the George Washington University of 
1820, nor was it the George Washington University 
that Mr. Corcoran blessed with art and science, 


nor even the George Washington University that 
celebrated its centennial academucally. It was 
appreciation of “ A Creative American University” 
which President Marvin had spread upon the can- 
vas of the nations in the three years of his presi- 
dency. : 

The entire University administration has been 
reorganized on a modern American twentieth 
century basis, using the Federal activities that 
surround it as they had never been used before, 
as they could not be used but for its location. 

In a hundred ways it avails itself of its oppor- 
tunities, and a genuine creative American univer- 
sity has resulted in international recognition of its 
president at Geneva on the one hundredth and 
tenth anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton University. 

\ notable example of the use made of these 
opportunities is that of the Federal Government's 
foreign service. 

Through affiliation with the American Council 
of Education, the George Washington University’s 
activities are recognized by the Federal Department 
of State. 

More than three hundred foreign service off- 
cials listed everything considered important that a 
federal representative should know, and the per- 
sonal characteristics which should be cultivated in 
order to serve his country and the foreign coun- 
try where he represented his country. 

When these lists were received they were 
classified, analyzed, and grouped, and the restl- 
tant list was returned to all foreign service officials 
for their elimination and rearrangements. 

Upon the return of this second list, there were 
thirty-eight sections of record of usage. There 
has been nothing comparable to this combination 
of national and international service in the wo"lds 


history. 
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Belding’s Page 


The Outworn Rod 


ORPORAL punishment is rapidly disappear- 
C ing from the public schools of America. 
Most of the larger cities have passed laws for- 
bidding the practice or restricting it in such a way 
as to make it of very rare occurrence. 

Whether we agree that the rod is never neces- 
sary, or not, we must all be aware that times 
have so far changed, in most localities, as to 
render the application of physical force by teachers 
or principals somewhat of an anachronism. The 
best teachers in the rougher pioneering days used 
the birch or hickory but seldom at most, and some 
of them never resorted to it. Modern education 
has learned to sell itself to the boys and girls. The 
teacher has become more of a friend, in the eyes 
of the pupils. And there are fewer of those mis- 
fit pupils who tried to make up for their mental 
backwardness by becoming school bullies. 

Whipping has usually been a stupid remedy; a 
traditional panacea for the sins of childhood; the 
first and last resort of adults who had no other 
notion of what to do when faults appear that must 
be corrected. Whether the old remedy should be 
thrown out of the pharmacopceia entirely, or kept 
for certain cases, is a point on which doctors may 
still disagree. 


Conservation of Workers 
a are spent by great industrial con- 

cerns in chemical and industrial research, 
to discover how material wastes can be prevented. 
How much is spent by these same concerns to 
discover how the careless tossing away of man 
power can be prevented? 

Some forward-looking concerns are giving heed 
to this problem. They parallel their introduction 
of labor-saving machines with the introduction of 
new products which are to take care of the men 
and women displaced by the new mechanism. This 
is not merely humane. It is excellent business. 
It not only means added profits from the sale of 
new products, but enormous indirect benefits in the 
morale of employees, their increased loyalty, their 
interest in saving time and materials for a firm 
that respects the human factor. 

Typical of the careless attitude toward human 
values is the prejudice against hiring men over 
forty, and the accompanying desire to discard or 
weed out middle-aged and elderly workers already 
on the payroll. 

The effects of such a policy are bound to be far- 
reaching and harmful. 

Better Schools League, Inc., of Chicago, recently 
called attention to the effect of such a policy 
upon young people, in discouraging their attend- 
ance at school. “If I’ve got to make my financial 


success before I am forty,” the youth thinks, “I 
had better quit school and get a job.” Of course, 
it is possible to meet this -reasoning with the 
counter argument that schooling is essential to 
getting and holding desirable jobs. And—within 
reasonable limits—the more schooling the better 
the foundation which is laid for a continuously 
growing usefulness. 

The Chicago league here referred to has ex- 
amined the ages of the forty-six business and 
industrial leaders comprising the directorate of the’ 
United States Chamber of Commerce. These men 
are not “has beens,” the league points out. The 
youngest is forty, the oldest eighty-four. Only 15 
per cent. of the directors are under fifty. Fifty- 
two per cent. are between the ages of fifty and 
sixty, and 35 per cent. are over sixty. 

Seventy-two per cent. of these directors are de- 
scribed as having obtained adequate mental train- 
ing as young men. Big business needs to get the 
“under forty” aberration out of its head. Also, 
it needs to do a heap of pondering over the eco- 
nomic situation which will be created whenever any 
large number of capable workers, for whatever 
reason, are dumped upon society for support. 

Educaturs have a duty to emphasize the ab- 
surdity and the viciousness of the theory that the 
acme of human efficiency is reached at any speci- 
fied age. 


Smiling Walls 
HE other day a youth set fire to a barn it 
T order that he might be arrested and sent to 
prison. He wanted to play on the prison football 
team, he said. 

Modern penology is constantly in danger of 
going too far in making the life inside prisons re- 
semble the life outside. 

QO. Henry’s story of “The Cop and the An- 
them” was probably true to life for a certain 
type of wrecked humanity, which might come to 
prefer incarceration to starvation. But when a 
young man, with the adventure of life ahead of 
him, is lured by visions of playing on a prison ball 
team, something is out of kilter. 

Incidentally, have not the film theatres, of late, 
been painting some rather rosy pictures of prison 
experience? Dungeons are dark and terrible, of 
course. But one can keep out of them by being a 
model prisoner. And then, a prisoner of talent 
may become leader of the prison orchestra, and a 
soloist in the talkies. 


Ustou lo, (Petdirg 


Associate Editor 
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A Your of Vermont Schools 


i By CLARENCE H. DEMPSEY 


State Commissioner of Education 


Rae See. 


If a group of educators were to visit Vermont, here are some of the things and 
places Commissioner Dempsey would like to point out to them. Vermont’s develop- 
ment of the small unit rural school is an interesting phase of the story. 
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The group might well begin by visiting the town 
of Brattleboro, where there is an excellent general 
system of schools, including both elementary and 


On the way north from the State School of 


Agriculture, the visitors would pass through 


Northfield, and there it would be instructive and 
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From Brattle- 
boro the visitors should go north to Bellows Falls 
and inspect the splendid new junior-senior high 
school erected in 1928 and completely reorganized 
at that time. 

The next stop would be in Springfield, about 
twenty-five miles north of Bellows Falls, where 
in addition to a good elementary system and a well 
organized junior-senior high school, housed in a 
fine newly remodeled and enlarged building, there 
is a four-year vocational training school of 
secondary grade associated with the local machine 
and tool-making factories. This vocatienal school 
has been in operation for a number of years, and 
furnishes an unusually fine training for young 
men in the industrial field. 

Proceeding northward, a brief visit of interest 
would be made to the State School of Agriculture, 
located at Randolph Centre, where some seventy 
boys are given a practical and _ well-balanced 
course in agriculture, adapted to Vermont con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as dairying is the chief phase 
of agriculture in the state, this tvpe of farming 
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lege branches. 

The next stop would be in the city of 
Barre, where an excellent elementary and_ high 
school system would be found and where there is 
a vocational course of unique character, in con 
nection with the granite cutting industry. This 
course was organized three years ago, and a large 
group of apprentices is given intensive and com- 
plete training in the various phases of cutting 
and manufacturing granite. It was the first school 
of the type organized in the country, and is caf 
ried on under the auspices of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

From Barre the group would proceed to Bur 
lington, and there would find a visit to the Unt 
versity of Vermont most interesting and profitable. 
They would inspect the work of teacher traiming 
in that Department, which is virtually a Teachers 
College, giving training for both elementary and 
high school teachers. They would be interested rn 
the arrangements made for observation and practite 
work by the students in the city schools and in 
cutlying rural schools. Visiting the public schoo 
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system of surlington, it would be of particular 


interest to see the development of objective 


primary work gsrowing out of the environment of 


the child, and the visitors would also be interested 
and profited by visiting the splendid high school 


plant housed in two buildings for junior and 


senior groups, connected by a fine gymnasium be- 


tween the two buildings. 


Turning south from Burlington the next stop 


would be at Middlebury College to become 


acquainted with the unusually strong departments 


of French, Spanish and English, as well as to 


visit and know the college as a whole. 
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CASTLETON NORMAL 


Some twenty miles south of Middlebury a visit 
I the 


should be Pittsford, where 
the supervising principal has worked out a very 


made to town of 
practical and fine program of health work suitable 
The includes 
inspection, follow-up work for removal of remedial 


for a small community. program 


defects, a working program for improvement of 
health and for physical vigor, as well as the in- 
clusion of a descriptive course dealing with a 


At 


Pittsford the visitors would also call to inspect the 


knowledge of health habits and 


~ 


principles. 


Preventorium with its rural school, an institution 


where children with incipient tuberculosis are 
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cared for in a most rational and successful environ- 
ment. 

A few miles southwest of Pittsford is the town 
of Proctor, the leading centre of the marble indus- 
try. This would be an interesting spot to visit. 
Also of interest would be a visit to the consolidated 
elementary and high school plant, both as to organi- 
zation and as to types of intellectual, industrial and 
social work carried on in that place. 

About ten miles south from Proctor a visit 
should be made to Castleton Normal School. The 
old building destroyed by fire in 1924 has been 
replaced by a new administration building and a 
mew dormitory, and has been built up under the 
efficient leadership of its principal as a model ele- 
mentary normal school of moderate size. The 
courses of study, the observation and practice 
work connected with rural schools and the tife 
and spirit of the students in attendance are most 
interesting and suggestive. 

From there the party would proceed to Rutland 
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and visit the new high school building completed 
in 1929, a fine example of a model high school 
sufficient for approximately eight hundred students, 
Its location and the arrangement of the adjoining 
splendid athletic field furnish excellent examples 
of what a modern high school should provide. 

The visitors, in the course of their journey 
through the state, would pass many one and two- 
room rural school buildings of thoroughly modern 
type, marked with “Standard” and “ Superior” 
plates. Some of these should be visited to see 
the type of rural school building which is becom- 
ing prevalent throughout the state and of which 
there are approximately six hundred at the present 
time. These schools have been built and equipped 
with the idea of having a thoroughly modern and 
satisfactory rural school plant adapted to well- 
rounded programs of education and community 
use. Their development and organization have 
constituted one of the outstanding features of 
school improvement in the state within the last 
ten years. 


Re-creation as Summer Schoo! Aim 


By W. A. BALDWIN 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 


N ATTEMPTING to offer suggestions for 
improving present conditions in summer 
schools two courses are open, viz. :— 


1. A theoretical plan might be suggested. 


2. Things which have been tried and which have 
seemed to produce desirable results might be 


described. 


I shall venture to follow the second course, not 
with any idea that what is here related has 
mot been as well or better done by others, nor 
that the same sort of plans would prove as satis- 
factory under different conditions, but that these 


experiences may prove suggestive. 


Of course, the story should start with the teacher 


before she even decides to go to a summer school 


Let us take it for granted that the superintendent 
has given to his teachers suggestions along two 


lines, viz. :— 


1. The kind of summer work which it seems to 


him desirable for them to get. 


9 The summer school or schools which seem 


to promise that kind of work. 


This leads to a consideration of the offers made 
by the directors of various summer schools. 


These offers should be along two lines, viz. :— 


1. Re-creation. 


2. Inspiration. 


The re-creation should take the three lines 
as mentioned in my article of September 29, viz. :— 


Physical re-creation. 
Mental re-creation. 
3. Spiritual re-creation. 


3 
2. 


The inspiration should go hand in hand with the 
re-creation in all of these lines and should indeed 
be the chief purpose in the minds of the members 
of the faculty at all times. 

During the twenty-seven years of my _ super- 
vision of the Hyannis Summer School teachers 
and superintendents were invited to come to 
Hyannis for refreshment and uplift. Credits were 
given for work accomplished, but little mention 
was made of them, and students were urged not 
to work for marks. 

Courses were offered to meet the changing needs 
of teachers and superintendents of the state, and 
great pains were taken to secure the best possible 
instructors for these courses. The most of these 


instructors came back from summer to summef 
so that there was built up a fairly permanent 
faculty all of whom were loyal to the ideals of 
the Hyannis Summer School. 

And what were these ideals? The three H’s— 
Health, Happiness, and Helpfulness for all. 
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The housing and boarding of both faculty and 
students received careful consideration as they are 
fundamental in both the physical and the social 
well-being of the school. 

We expected our students to eat and sleep 
better after coming to Hyannis, and to gain several 
pounds in weight during the first week or two. 

We started each session with the idea that we 
were ali members of one large family who were 
to enjoy living together sympathetically and help- 
fully through all the weeks of the session. This 
meant participation in all the activities of the 
school in both work and play. 

As the days went by this living together helped 
in bringing to each a new appreciation of the real 
meaning of education—“ education as growing.” 

The daily program was so arranged that a 
student could carry but two subjects, and each 
student was advised to take but one. 

The work of the day began at 8 o’clock, and 
there were two double periods during the fore- 
noon. The first period lasted until 9.35. Then 
came the assembly period, followed by the second 
recitation period from 10 to 11.39. 

The afternoon was given over to expeditions, 
and to Students 
were advised to work hard during the forenoons, 


excursions seashore activities. 


and the evening if it seemed necessary, but to 
leave the afternoons open for Jounging on the 
beach, wandering through the fields, sailing or for 
auto trips. 

Note: The following and other quotations used 
in this article are from the pen of James M. 
Grainger, Farmville Normal School, Farmville, 
Va., who was for nine years a sympathetic, help- 
ful member of the Hyannis Summer School 
faculty :— 


A REFRESHING SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer School.—Ordinarily the words connote a hot 
season of confinement within the halls of a “higher institu- 
tion of learning,” where distraught but ambitious teachers, 
already frayed to a frazzle, further deplete their powers 
by wildly pursuing four or five courses, sometimes more,— 
usually lecture courses of the type made in Germany. They 
do it because the school authorities back home require it, 
and they have a mistaken notion that such flagellation is 
immensely beneficial, and is necessary 
growth. 

The teacher usually comes out of such an experience 
with a sense, perhaps, of having superficially “covered a 
lot of ground,” and she may have got a smattering of in- 
formation and a medley of new suggestions and tricks of 
the trade. But her energies have been dissipated rather 
than conserved. Mind and body have become exhausted. 
No really sound growth has taken place, and no initiative 
remains for carrying into practice the new ideas she may 
have caught on the fly. When she returns to her school 
she settles back into the same old rut, sadder, but not much 
wiser, for the experience. Next summer she goes and does 
likewise again. 

Recreation of Body and Mind.—The summer sessions of 
the Normal School at Hyannis, Mass., however, are con- 
ceived and carried out in accordance with a sounder theory 
of the function of a teacher’s vacation—the theory of 
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re-creation. “Old Cape Cod” is justly famous as the sum- 
mer playground of America, and undoubtedly does the 
Nation an invaluable service in this capacity. No one, 
nowadays, doubts the importance of true recreation among 
the essentials of the balanced life. But to the teachers of 
Massachusetts and other states, who have attended the 
summer sessions of the Cape Cod Normal School at Hyannis 
during the past twenty-three years, the Cape has afforded 
recreation in a deeper sense. For through the regenerating 
influence of this remarkable vacation school thousands of 
teachers have been made over in mind and spirit, and re- 
newed in courage to serve their state in the high vocation 
of training American citizens. 
** * * * 

But the features which really distinguish Hyannis from 
the general run of summer schools and give it character 
are not physical. They have their root in the philosophy of 
life and of education underlying the institution, and in the 


spirit in which the work and play are organized and ad- 
ministered. 


Students were expected to arrive at Hyannis on 
the day before the school opened so as to get 
comfortably settled as to rooms and courses, and 
to be ready for regular recitations at 8 o’clock on 
the first day. Each student was given the oppor- 
tunity of a personal interview with the principal 
regarding his program. 

The assembly exercises came each day in the 
midst of the forenoon and furnished the real centre 
of the life of the school. I was in the habit of 
leading in the first two or thrée assemblies in 
order to explain briefly the ideals of the school, 
especially the key word or watchword for the 
summer. Each member was responsible for one 
assembly exercise in which he discussed the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of his own particular sub- 
ject. 

For years it was the practice of the principal 
to select a term which would express a prominent 
or fundamental idea in the educational thinking 
of the year, and to propose this to the faculty 
and students as the watchword for the work and 
piay of the summer session. One summer the 
watchword was “ Seeking after Truth”; again, it 
was “ Democracy”; and again, “ Participation.” 
In 1919, the summer after the World War, it was 
“ Reconstruction,” and addresses at morning exer- 
cises, faculty meetings, and class work were all 
directed toward the consideration of educationa! 
readjustments necessitated by the war. 

Each was conducted on the basis of a 
democracy and the recitation took on. the form 
which we have come to call the socialized recita- 
tion. 


class 


If the lecture was used it was preceded or 
followed by free discussion. 
FACULTY MEETINGS 

Every member of the faculty was present and 
participated in the of that 
body. The subject for discussion was always 
education as it impinged upon the present life of 
the members of the school. Here we listened to 
and considered respectfully various opinions. Each 
teacher was encouraged to respect his own indi- 


weekly discussions 
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viduality. We did not attempt to settle any 
question but to keep an open mind, to face in the 
right direction and to keep moving toward the 
light. Truth was to us never static but always 
evolving. 

If the summer school is to do its best for the 
winter school it must send teachers and superin- 
tendents back to the schools full of inspiration. 
Such inspiration should be gained hand in hand 
with the various re-creative activities of the school. 
But it should be especially emphasized by the 
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assembly exercises and by an occasional general 
lecturer. 

Actual participation in school work, carried on 
with the motive power such projects supply, gives 
teachers a new joy in the service which they 
become assured they can render by tying up school 
work with life outside, and a new faith in the 
efficacy of teaching as a life work... . 

To renew the teachers’ faith in themselves and 
in their great mission, summer by summer, should 
be the inspiring project of the summer sessions, 





The Family in a 


Changing World 


By SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE growing child needs, if he is to find ad- 
justment to the heterogenous society in 
which modern adults live, constant constructive aid 
from his parents, beginning in the earliest years. 
Indeed, perhaps our greatest task as parents today 
is to orient our children in this world as they find 
it—a new world in which they have few patterns 
to follow. 

The very diffusion of the vital processes which 
once were entirely controlled by the home calls 
for greater rather than less effort on the parents’ 
part, over a much wider range than ever before. 
As we find our children reading more easily and 
more rapidly than we ourselves, we have to take 
increasing thought for supplying suitable reading 
matter. If they learn more about a larger world 
than we even knew, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider what interpretations they will make of what 
they learn. 

At school, in their after school recreation, even 
through the long college years when they are 
actually adults, though still dependent upon their 
parents, they necessarily have the handling of 
their expenditures, with no actual control over 
their incomes. How, then, are they to acquire a 
sense of values with regard to these expenditures ? 
It is no small part of the modern parent’s task to 
find ways of helping young people to a balanced 
judgment in relation to earning and spending. 

Perhaps the greatest change has been our 
revised attitude with regard to the perennial 


““ 


problem of In former generations 
the church, the state, and the whole community, 
all outwardly at least, had one conviction on both 
vital and trivial questions in human relationships. 


We are living in complex surroundings, our 


discipline.” 


relations are intricate, more influences are operat- 
ing upon our children. We need a great deal 
more knowledge than our grandparents had, in 
order to make as good a job of it as they did. 

There is already available a considerable and 
rapidly growing body of knowledge, interpreted 
and classified by scientist and educator for parents’ 
use. But the first complete classification of such 
information is being made by experts connected 
with the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

Parents need definite help in the job of guiding 
and co-ordinating the child’s experience, and 
special training in the new techniques. The home, 
in many cases, remains the only constant and con- 
tinuous agency that cares for children, that sees 
them when they are well and when they are sick, 
in all their moods and struggles, in every stage of 
development. This very continuity of contact, 
aside from its influences upon the affections, gives 
the parent a strategic advantage shared by no 
other agency. 

Parents must realize that the effectiveness of 
their influence upon children is dependent to a 
considerabie degree upon the extent to which 
they themselves grow in stature. We have to grow 
through the years along with the children, in power 
and in satisfaction. 

If family relationships have been jeopardized 
by the new strains to which they have been sub- 
jected, that is no indication that these relationships 
are without value. On the contrary we are chal- 
lenged to reconstruct the home so that it will fit 
the needs and meet the demands of the present 
day situation. As parents we are faced with a 


greater responsibility than ever before, to make 
our parenthood serve the new order. 
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They Say 


HENRY W. HOLMES, dean, Graduate School, 
Harvard University :— 
“The main thing to do is to give our cur- 
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A curriculum with us is 
It should be 
continuous, integrated, unified by its bearing on 
a big, clear, and compelling objective.” 


ricula more backbone. 
now a clutter of disconnected units. 





CHARLES F. THWING, president-emeritus 
of Western Reserve University :— 

“ Fertilizer put on the ground in proper amount 
enriches and promotes good harvest. Fertilizer 
put in too large amount kills the seed and burns up 
the soil. Studies adjusted to the mind enrich it, 
and cause it to bring forth thoughts, culture, char- 
acter. Studies given in amounts too large and 
in disproportion kill, hurt, or destroy the mind.” 





FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wisconsin :— 
“Conduct is the raw material out of which 
character is made.” 





S. PARKES CADMAN :— 
“Instead of Christianizing 
nationalized Christianity.” 


nations, we have 





MISS E. RUTH PYRTLE, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
president, N. E. A.:— 

“Science, literature, geography, and _ history 
are fundamental for youth today as they were not 
forty years ago. Youths must keep pace with 


American world vision.” 





DR. CLOYD HECK MARVIN, president of 
George Washington University: — 

“The time has come in modern society when, 
with the present creative power of the people, 
there must be miore time for the pursuit of the 
avocational life; more time for the development 
of family life; more time for recreation in order 
better to fit the people for the intense activity in 
which they must engage during the time they spend 
‘to further the work of the world. 

“Time was when one day a week set aside for 
rest and spiritual contemplation was sufficient. It 
is becoming necessary in modern society to add 
to that, time for the strengthening of the social 
and recreational features of life.” 





WALTER DAMROSCH :— 
“Music in the home is the very cornerstone 
of our civilization.” 





K. A. PLIMPTON-KENT :— 
“I can give you the basic reason for the 
Supremacy of American over British players in 
polo, golf and tennis. 


suppressed. 


American children are never 
The result is an adult full of self- 
confidence in front of any crowd.” 
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There is an 
Hotel in 
New York 
wit 
1000 Rooms with 
Bath | 


Known as a Home 
in the Heart of 
Things. 


Prince George Hotel | 


Fifth Avenue and 28th St. 














Single Rooms with Bath . . 
Double Rooms with Bath. . 


No charge for cot-bed for 
third person in a room 


$3 to $4 
$4 to $6 





Near All Transportation Lines 








Thousands of Teachers make this hotel their 
Home in New York 





ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 
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A GEOGRAPHY 
FOR 
GRADE 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geog- 
raphy, Columbia University 


WORLD FOLKS 


This geography text, although written in 
delightful story form, is a real introduc- 
tion to the more formal study of geog- 
raphy. Take your pupils around the 
world! Let them see the world, too—for 
in World Folks are 409 illustrations. 








Probably you are using Home Folks, by 
Dr. Smith, in Grade Three. Send for illus- 
trated literature describing Dr. Smith’s new 
text, World Folks, for use in Grade Four. 


# WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 2 | 


Chicage Atlanta Dallar San Francisco 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Cost of Textbooks 


The Statistical Summary of Education, 1927-28, recently published 
by the Federal Office of Education, contains one section of valuable data 
that had not previously been collected since 1915. This has to do with 
expenditures for textbooks. The Commissioner of Education has ascer- 
tained that only 1 63/100 per cent. of the expenditures for public schools 
are represented by the net cost of public-school textbooks. This figure 
is much smaller than that for 1913, when 2 73/100 per cent. of the ex- 
penditure for public schools was represented by the net cost of text- 
books. He also found that in 1928 the net cost of public-school text- 
books, elementary and high school, was $1.351 per child enrolled. These 
are indeed low figures and clearly shaw that so far as textbooks are con- 
cerned public-school expenditures are handled very economically. Indeed 
the question might be raised whether our expenditures for textbooks are 
not disproportionately small. 


For those with a taste for statistics there is a wealth of data in 
the summary referred to. It is shown, for instance, that the total net 
cost of books for elementary schools, public and private, in the United 
States and Philippine Islands amounts to nearly $23,000,000, while the 
corresponding cost for high-school textbooks is a bit over $16,000,000. 
Thus the net cost of school textbooks produced in the United States 
amounts in grand total to about $39,000,000. This business is divided 
among sixty publishers including the state printer in California. 


Of course this $39,000,000 for school textbooks seems small when 
we compare it with some of our other expenditures. According to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1929, the manufacture of 
chewing gum is a business half as large again, and that of making con- 
fectionery ten times as large. Even in these days of small, plain hats 
for the ladies millinery costs five times as much as school textbooks. 
Soap costs seven times as much; and when we come to the figures for 
cigars and cigarettes, we find that our tribute to Lady Nicotine is about 
twenty-five times that to Minerva, if the latter lady is fairly represented 
by textbooks for the schools. Even for the lowly match which blazes 
for an instant as we light our cigarette we surrender more millions than 
we do for the arithmetics, geographies, and other textbooks with which 
we equip all the elementary grades of all our public and private schools. 


Truly we ought to be able to afford the best textbooks. 
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Personal and Professional 

HARVEY A. SMITH, principal of Central 
High School, Washington, D.C., has one of the 
best public secondary schools in the country from 
every angle. He is a public-spirited citizen, and 
now he is also superintendent of the young people’s 
department of one of the most important Presby- 
terian Sunday Schools in the District of Columbia. 





DR. GEORGE HOWARD, | superintendent 
Rowan County, North Carolina, is to be on the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina. No 
one has had the range of experience in the same 
length of time that Dr. George Howard has had. 
He was in the State Department of North Caro- 
lina, and went to Teachers College and earned 
his doctorate for the express purpose of preparing 
himself for service as county superintendent. He 
has had really fabulous success as superintendent 
of Rowan County. 

His achievement with Salisbury as the “ seat of 
empire” has attracted national attention. No 
county superintendent with real country life con- 
ditions has been more clearly scientific in the 
presentation of rural life problems or national 
progress than has he. . 

No one could have a better opportunity to mag- 
nify his professional experience and equipment 
than he will have at the University of North 


Carolina. 





BYRON C. KIRBY, former principal of the 
Linden Platoon School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Oliver School, South Bend’s largest 
platoon school. The platoon school is one of Mr. 
Kirby’s favorite fields. He has given much time 
to research and study along this line. South Bend 
is fortunate to have Mr. Kirby as chairman of the 
platoon school group. 





W. A. BUTCHER, pprincipal of _ the 
John F. Nuner School, South Bend, In- 
diana, has exceptional qualifications for this 
position. He has had wide experience in teach- 
ing and supervising ‘in the one-room rural schools ; 
rural high schools; city schools; universities ; and 
was also at one time the assistant director of 
education in the Third Army Corps. For the past 
eight years Mr. Butcher has been head of the 
social science department of Central Senior High 
School, South Bend. 


F. O. SCHOEPPEL, newly appointed princi- 
pal of the Washington Junior High School, South 
Bend, Indiana, has been in the South Bend 
school system for several years as principal of 
the Oliver Platoon School, the largest elementary 
school in the city. 
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HANKS to this newmiracle of modern science, “aural” 
education, neglected for years except in music, is 
today coming into its own. 


Every modern teacher knows... the final result of edu- 
cation over the air must rest upon the keeness of the 
hearing faculties of the children who are taught; we 
are now face to face with the actual necessity of con- 


tinual...specific...EAR TRAINING. 


New Victor Radio Electrola 
RE-57— New Micro-Syn- 4 
chronous Screen-Grid Vic- Only the RCA Victor Company 
tor Radio, Electrola, and 
New pedagogical feature 


of Victor Home Recording ern education. Instruments, texts, 
— in one exquisite cabinet. . 
courses of study, Victor Records, 


and the backing of 20 years’ in- 


HOW are we to make radio 
“lessons” a valuable part of ed- 
ucational effort? There is one 
tested way .. . through training 
for ACTIVE LISTENING. Rhythm, 
instrumentation, thought content, 
mood — can all be worked out the 
modern way bythe children them- 
selves — with VICTOR RECORDS. 





can offer you this complete mod- 


tensive, practical work with thou- 
sands of teachers...give you the 
means to make radio education 
a really essential part of the 
curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio 
programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor 





Radiola Model 86—TheNew Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 


Radiola Super-Heterodyne Electric Phonograph combina- 
Radio with Radiola-Electric : 

Phonograph,HomeRecord- tion in your classroom today. 
ng. Tone Color Control 


ied Sisenn-4iuad. Step to the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. | 
Camden, N. J. 
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Are These Your Problems? 


THIS DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
IS CONDUCTED BY A SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 


880. How should we handle left-handedness in 
the school? (Colorado.) 

From a social point of view left-handedness is 
regarded by most people as a handicap. The 
majority of left-handed people 1 have known 
would prefer to be right-handed. They feel awk- 
ward or self-conscious in a right-handed world. 

Now, from a psychological point of view there 
is a division of opinion about changing left-handed 
children to right-handed. Some authorities would 
leave it strictly alone. Others say we have little or 
no evidence to prove the change is injurious in any 
way. As a result of this situation many school 
systems urge changing when the child first 
comes to school. If the child is upset emo- 
tionally or is along in the grades a psychiatrist 
should examine the pupil and make the decision. 

At our present state of information on the 
matter I question the wisdom of forcing a left- 
handed child to change, irrespective of all else. 
Emotional disturbance should be carefully guarded 
against, and a doctor’s opinion sought when neces- 
sary. But right-handed writing and other work 
should be sought and encouraged whenever possi- 
ble. 

881. How can you liven up a teacher who is a 
plodder? (New York.) 

In all kinds of work, in all places we have 
always had plodders who go steadily on, doing 
the work of the day, driving heavily on with eyes 
ahead, often determined, persistent, thrifty, hard- 
working folk, but—oh, so dull! Yes, I think I 
know how you felt when you asked that question. 
I have been there. What can you do with the 
plodder? Once I addressed a whole room full 
of plodders, and oh, how I pitied that superin- 
tendent. 

Plodders are usually plodders because they 
fail to exercise their imagination, and without the 
exercise of the imagination can get no vision, no 
dreams, no enthusiasm. As usual the procedure 
is tracking down the cause. Privation, keeping 
one’s “nose to the grindstone” in youth, even 
such an inheritance in a family of peasants gives 
this habit of just plodding. A home atmosphere 
that is dull, dreary and depressed often leaves a 
teacher in this frame of mind as she goes through 
the day’s work. Extreme sensitiveness, a great 
hurt or inferiority complex sometimes walls itself 
up for safety in a plodding exterior. The first 
thing to do is to try to find this cause, whatever 
it may be, and if it can be removed, work to do it. 
If it can’t, then you will have to work to counter- 
act it. New work, a new field of interest, apprecia- 
tion, and more social life are all things that help 
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Such teachers 

have traveled little and have very limited soggy 
contacts. This can be remedied. There is a note 
in all which beauty and joy can strike if you egy 
only find it. 


to awaken the imagination. 


Behind the dullest exterior js 4 
hidden desire for a bigger, brighter life, and as 
long as your teacher stays in the teaching business 
keep on studying her as a human being, and yoy 
will get her eyes up finally. You will light he 
imagination if you keep at it. 


382. Are parents sacrificing their influence with 
their children by sending them away t 
school too young? (Massachusetts.) 

If it is a good home, with fine parents anda 
fine atmosphere, then it has ¢ certain influence 
which no school can supply. Many people think 
we are getting a tendency to cut the child off from 
this influence younger than is wise in most cases, 
Many fear this is becoming a fashion. 

I see no substitute yet for the home as a unit 
in society. The home and school still supplement 
each other. Now if the child spends his vacations, 
a fourth of the year, in the home with his parents 
that is one thing. If he spends them in camps or 
with strangers, that is quite another. 

I have no sympathy with the school which 
believes children should be taken from _ parents 
as soon as possible. Such extremists make no 
appeal to me. Affection and even the drive of 
parental ego have their places in a child’s growth. 
Family interest is usually more intense than 
school interest. Of course, I have in mind only 
parents who desire to do their best for their 
children, and are not sending them away to dodge 
responsibility. A child certainly has a right to all 
the best kind of a home can give, a right to alla 
home can give that a school cannot give, and there 
is much to be said right there, and he should be 
kept in the home until the parents have had a 
chance to do considerable on the job. How many 
years is that? I don’t know. It depends somewhat 
on the child. Because the neighbor’s child goes at 
If I have 
given him all I could as he came along, and now 
he shows need of living with groups of children 


eight is no reason for sending my. boy. 


and trained teachers, then it is time for me 
weigh carefully what his home can give and what 
the best boarding school can give, and strike 4 
balance. If parents scrutinized schools more care 
fully they might not send their children away 8 
soon, but it is another phase maybe of Americam 
faith in education, which is often pathetic. 

There can be no flat answer to your questid®. 
In some cases undoubtedly yes, in many cases m0 
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MACMILLAN ,.,, NEW and 
BOOKS OUTSTANDING 








—— WORKBOOK FOR PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS 
By ROBERT H. LANE 





HIS new book provides a systematic, practical outline course of exercises for the 

experienced administrator who wishes to check up on the efficiency of his own 
methods, or for the teacher who is looking ahead to an administrative position. The 
three major divisions of organization are: Part I, The Principal and His School; 
Part II, Supervision in the Elementary School; Part III, Making and Interpreting the 
Course of Study. A successful administrative career has eminently fitted the author 
to offer much-needed assistance on the solution of problems that confront the school 
official in his every-day routine. Brief, terse, readable, it is indeed a manual that 
every administrator will find of inestimable value, whether he is experienced or pros- 
pective. Paper. Price $1.00. 


A Social History of Education 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
By EDWARD H. REISNER 








NEW study in the history of education, distinctive because of its emphasis upon 

the elementary school. It shows how the elementary school developed from its 
earliest beginnings in the vernacular schools in medieval towns, and how it has pro- 
gressed in response to the social conditions which have surrounded it at various peri- 
ods of modern history. Here we find portrayed the influence of nationalism, the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the frontier conditions of American life upon the elementary 
school. Unlike so many histories of education the book gives the greatest amount of 
space to the modern period. By limiting the discussion to a relatively small part of 
the total history of education, each topic has resultantly been developed with great 
concreteness. This book has grown out of a course given by Dr. Reisner at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Illustrated. In truth, a fascinating study. Price $2.25. 


An Introduction to Statistics 











PRACTICAL STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS 
By MARION E. MACDONALD 


OR teachers active or prospective, who desire an elementary knowledge of educa- 
tional statistics, this is a workbook, the worth of which has rarely been dupli- 
cated. By the use of problems, for which solutions are worked out by the user, 
the teacher is familiarized with the fundamental terms and principles of the sub- 
ject. Included are an interesting and non-technical view of the measurement field as 
a whole, a discussion of ages and quotients, a glossary, lists of statistical abbrevia- 
tions, formulas, and tables, answers to the problems, tests on the subject matter in 
general, and reading references. The book is really an introduction to statistics, and 
ideal for the beginner in this field, for no mathematical background is presupposed. 
Price $1.60. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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A Trip Through Egypt 
By L. H. PUTNEY* 
(Part Four) 


The Egyptians are a mixed breed; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the ancient Egyptian blood runs 
pure today in a single family, for in the cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the days of the 
Pharoahs there has been such an admixture of 
Nubian, Arabian, Turkish, and Syrian blood. 
Some claim that the Copts are the lineal descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, but, although the 
word Coptic does mean “ Egyptian,” its use has a 
religious rather than a racial significance. The 
Copts are Christians who claim that their patri- 
arch is the true successor of the shoemaker ap- 
pointed by St. Luke as the first bishop of the new 
church in Alexandria. In history their church is 
frequently referred to as the “ Abyssinian 
Church.” Unlike the Muslims and Jews, whose 
day begins at sunset, theirs commences with sun- 
rise. One characteristic of a Coptic religious ser- 
vice is the use of cymbals and brass bells in place 
of an organ. Besides, the women are always 
seated apart from the men. 

A few of the old Coptic churches succeeded in 
surviving the determined assault waged against 
them by the Muslims after their conquest of 
Egypt. This was due principally to the fact that 
they had been built within especially strong Chris- 
tian fortresses known as deyrs. The most in- 
teresting of them are those in the deyr that grew 
up within the precincts of the old Roman strong- 
hold, strangely enough called “ Babylon,” which 
was situated on the Island of Rhoda, now a part 
of the city of Cairo. Here behind the central 
sanctuary of the co-called “ Hanging Church” you 
may see the ancient tribune with its four tiers 
or steps, leading up to an apse, where still stands 
the sacrificial table. On the uppermost tier is 
placed the episcopal throne; and on the lower 
ones, the seats of the lesser clergy according to 
their rank. 

In spite of the fact that she has approximately 
one million Copts, Egypt officially is a Moham- 
medan country. Each year she sends to Mecca to 
serve as a covering for the Kaaba a _ beautiful 
black silk carpet with inscriptions from the Korar 
in gold thread. Everywhere you go you run across 
Mohammedan mosques with their tall, and for the 
most part graceful, minarets, from which five 
times a day the mueszins call the faithful to prayer. 
Cairo is said to have no less than four hundred, 


*Foreign Representative, 
Little, Brown & Co 
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but most of them are in a very dilapidated cop. 
dition, in spite of the fact that they are 
supported by the government. No infidel is al. 
lowed to enter a mosque during the regular 
weekly service, which is held at noon on Friday, 
Upon inquiry I learned that there are only a few 
European Muslims in Egypt, although you would 
think by the number of persons who wear fezes 
there were many. It seems that every man in the 
employ of the government must wear a fez while 
on duty, and that this headgear does not have 
any religious significance. As a matter of fact, in 
the country districts where the Arabs are especially 
numerous, turbans are more in evidence thay 
fezes. They are long scarfs which are wrapped 
around the head seven times. A white turban is 
supposed to indicate a descendant of the Prophet 
(if that be true, he must have gone Solomon one 
better in the number of his wives); a green one, 
that the wearer has made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
within the year; a black one, a Coptic priest; and 
so it goes. 

Since I came to Egypt, Ramadan, or the holy 
season of the Mohammedan year, has_ begun. 
This lasts a full lunar month and during it every 
Muslim above the age of twelve goes without food 
and drink from shortly before sunrise until sun- 
set. I was entertained in the home of one 
Mohammedan who told me that every morning 
during Ramadan he and his wife arise at 4 
o'clock and have a hearty meal, and then go back 
to bed for a few hours. During Ramadan the 
schools, government offices, courts, and even many 
of the shops open later than at other times, so as 
to shorten the hours of appreciable fasting as 
much as possible. 

In Cairo I visited several of the more famous 
mosques. The walls and ceilings of all of them 
were ornamented with wonderful inlaid work 
of tropical woods and mother-of-pearl, and 
with delicate mosaics of colored stones. As 4 
rule the patterns were geometrical, for all repre- 
sentation of living things is interdicted by the 
Koran, but sometimes they were in the form of 
religious inscriptions in Arabic characters. In 
one or two of the mosques the floors were covered 
In the matter of 
arrangement all of them are much the same, 


(To Be Continued) 


with superb Oriental rugs. 
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“School Bright” or “School Dull” 


By ARTHUR DEAN 


A great many readers ask what I think about intelligence tests. 

Most intelligence tests have been devised by pedagogues worked up 
from their scholastic viewpoints. Pedagogues believe in general educa- 
tion, and therefore they think there can be general intelligence tests. 
As a matter of fact these intelligence tests merely tell whether a per- 
son is “school bright” or “school dull.” 

Edison was “school dull” and he would probably have failed the 
“school bright” tests. Thousands of children are “school bright,” but 
when they get into the world they are “life dull.” 

I should be sorry to have a teacher inform me that my child had 
not passed the intelligence tests, because I want the child to be “school 
bright.” But if he told me the child had not passed very high I should 
feel quite encouraged and should have some hope that he might amount 
to something in the world. At least I should not cry over the results 
of the test. Rather I should discover how much initiative, independence, 
character, manual and organization ability he possessed. I would want 
him healthy, happy, forward looking, imaginative, courteous, willing to 
work, and clean all over. These qualities would not be on either his 
“school bright” or “school dull” tests. 

Obviously I would feel badly if my child could not spell, could not 
understand arithmetic, could not read, could net write, could not name 
a country or a state or a city — I would feel so badly about it that I 
would take him to a good physician and have him looked over physically. 
I would look over my own past life and the lives of all the ancestry I 
could get hold of. I would look into the ancestry of my wife. I would 
probably be in despair. 

But there’s one thing more I would do. I would find out if there 
was anything this child could do besides eat and sleep. Can he use his 
hands successfully in making things? Does he seem to have good co- 
ordination between what little mind he has and his hands and the rest 
of the body? 

It is unfortunate when one has a “fool” — to use a common term — 
in his family. It sounds and looks rather bad, but you must remember 
that there are many smart men and bright women who have produced 
morons. 

One of the cleanest and brightest men I know has a wonderful 
family of five children, but one of them is not bright, — far from it. 
This couple faced their problem squarely, the child has received most 
tender and expert care, he has been loved, sacrifices have been made 
for him, but not at the expense of the other children. 

I know it is a terrible thing to have a fool in the family, just as it 
is a wonderful thing to have a child who is brighter than either of his 
parents. 

Both may be accidents and equally unexplainable. 


Copyright. 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


Herbert’s Dying Wish 


Those of you who have had my 
Stories read to you know that many 
times in the past I have written fables 
for you. Today I am going to tell 
you a true story and let you draw your 
own conclusions. 

Herbert was a sixteen-year-old boy 
who recently died in a mid-western 
town. About the age of fourteen Her- 
bert began to smoke cigarettes. Of 
course he did it secretly, because his 
mother and father bitterly opposed the 
use of tobacco in any form. Herbert 
was a bright, clever boy, and it was 
a full year before his mother found 
him out. In the meantime he had 
smoked so many cigarettes that he had 
formed a habit which was too power- 
ful for him to break. With sad eyes 
his mother watched his steady decline. 
First his studies suffered, then his 
health began to fail, then he fell in 
with bad companions, and finally he 
was taken ill with a_ serious lung 
trouble brought on by the vicious action 
of the cigarette drug. 

“Is there any hope?” asked Herbert, 
of the old family physician. 

“I fear not, Herbert,” answered the 
doctor sadly. “Cigarettes have so 
weakened your lungs and _ poisoned 
your blood that nature is helpless be- 
fore this pneumonia germ that has 
taken hold of you.” 

For a long while Herbert lay back 
on his pillow and thought, then he 
roused himself up and said: “I wish 
I could see all the fellows and tell 
them to give up smoking.” 

Herbert died that very night, but be- 
fore he was buried his wish was 
granted, for more than one hundred 
boys filed past his coffin, brought 
there by Herbert’s mother and father. 

Most of the boys were so shocked 
by Herbert’s death that they vowed 
there and then to give up the use of 
such a deadly drug. 


On Pollywogs 


Today I am going to tell you of 
pollywogs—little, black, shiny, wriggly 
pollywogs. You have all seen polly- 
wogs, of course. Sometimes you have 
seen them with long, thin tails, and 
sometimes you have seen them with two 
little black legs in front of the tail, 
and sometimes you have seen them 





By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


with no tails at all, squatting on two 
long hind legs and two short front 
legs, all ready to hop away as little 
frogs. 

Last summer I left the main high- 
way in far-off Arizona to go six miles 
across the desert to the rim of a great 
hole which had been punched into the 
earth a thousand years ago by a mighty 
meteor. 

It had rained a week before, and the 
trough that lines the rough road still 
held pools of golden-yellow water. As 
we rode slowly along I saw small, black 
objects dart here and there across the 
edges of these pools. 

“What fish,” I asked myself, “could 
ever find its way into this desert land, 
and if it did find its way here, could it 
possibly live during all the blazing days 
when there is no rain and, therefore, 
no golden pools?” 

My curiosity was so great that I 
stopped the car. and went over to a 
pool, and with a swift dart of my hand 
caught one of the little black swim- 
mers. You know what it turned out 
to be—a pollywog. 


“But how,’ I asked myself, “could 


a frog or a toad ever survive on that 


furnace-like plain?” The answer 


hopped right into sight. from the 
e > 4 
tangled roots, of a cactus plant. An 
old horned toad had come out to blink 
his beady eyes at me, no doubt wonder- 
ing what sort of a beast had come to 
I took the old horned toad 
into my hand. He did not resist in the 


visit him. 


least, merely swelled out his chest as 
though rather proud of himself. I 
stroked his, horned head for a second, 
admiring, as I did so, the marvelous 
workmanship that it displayed. 

“How strangely,” I thought, “does 
life suit itself to the conditions that 
surround it! Let but a pool of water 
stand for a week in a desert place and 
it becomes the home of living creatures 
hastening, before it has dried away, to 
live out the lower circle of their lives.” 

I am very sure if I had visited the 
same pool a week later I would have 
found it dried away, but in the tangle 
of the cactus clumps a little search 
would have uncovered an army of tiny 
horned toads. 


The Greater Good 


A little squirrel has come to live at 
my house. He is so tiny and so 
beautiful, and sits on the windowsill 


with such a saucy air of Owning the 
place, that I cannot help holding oy 
a nut to him. At the same time [{ 
know that his being where he is means 
trouble in the days to come. 

Because there are no cats on our hill 
the birds have come to nest under the 
eaves of the house, on the wistarig 
vines that scramble over the high wall, 
in the elm tree that throws a friendly 
arm over the roof, and in the tall grass 
that I never cut because of the meadow 
lark nests that are hidden there. 

Now this little squirrel threatens 
this whole community of birds. I know 
exactly what will happen. Little squir- 
rels love eggs as well as they do nuts, 
and one by one the nests of my littl 
singing friends will be rifled, and the 
jewels in them broken, and bird song 
hushed before it has ever been given 
to the air. 

This must not be! I must be loyal 
to my feathered friends. Their song, 
their lovely wings, their sweet presence, 
their. industry in keeping my gardens 
free of bugs, must not be sacrificed for 
the sake of a beautiful, but destructive, 
little squirrel, and so my furry friend 
must go, just as the English sparrows 
must go. Do you think I am wrong in 
safeguarding the lives and welfare of 
beautiful and happy and __ useful 
creatures by destroying their natural 
enemies? I hope not, for there is a 
far deeper meaning to this chat than 
that. Beauty and order and usefulness 
must be preserved in this old world of 
ours. The villain, the thug, the robber 
must be restrained. 

Wherever civilization is threatened 
there must rise up its defenders. If 
those who threaten can not be turned 
aside by peaceful means, then one must 
use the sword. 


The Compass and the Clock 


“Dear me!” cried the compass needle. 
“How dreadfully boring it is to keep 
oneself always pointing at the North 
Star. No matter how the ship pitches, 
or what course she takes, I can never 
for a moment follow her. Away I must 
point, over the earth, through millions 
of miles of space, to a glittering speck 
there in the sky, which I cannot see at 
all when the storm is over us or when 


the sun rises above the horizon.” 
“You think you are abused !” laughed 
the ship’s clock. “How would you like 
to be like me—always and forever of 
the go—round and round, one hand 
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overtaking and passing the other with 
such deadly monotony that I feel as 
though sometime I must fall asleep.” 

“If we could only change places even 
for an hour,” cried the compass needle. 
“If for just one hour I could go round 
and round, and you could stand per- 
fectly still, I feel sure both of us 
would be so refreshed that we would 
resume our work with the greatest of 
pleasure.” 

It happened that the Old Man of the 
Sea stood not far away. He was very 
much amused at the complaints of the 
compass and clock. 

“For one hour, and one hour, alone,” 
he said, “I release you from your regu- 
lar work. Round and round let the com- 
pass go, and let the hands of the clock 
stand stock still. Meanwhile, I my- 
self shall guide this good ship free of 
the deadly shoals.” 

Just at that moment the captain 
entered the pilot house. First he looked 
at the clock. “Ten minutes to twelve,” 
he said. “Good old clock! Never 
varies a second the year round. The 
old ship weighs anchor at her com- 
mand, upon her faithfulness depends 
where we are. What 
should I do without my good old, 


aie + ¢ ¢ « 
faithful ClOCcK ° 


my knowledge 


The captain went over to the com- 
pass. “Another faithful friend,” said 
he. “Always, in cal 1 storm, point- 
ing out the way the ship shall go. What 
strange power is there in this slender 


black needle that follows the North 
Star, no matter how the ship pitches 
or turns? Without the compass th 

ship would soon be on the rocks.” 
When the captain had gone again the 
“Friendly clock,” ne 


said, “I wonder if you feel like I do! 


compass spoke. 


The safety of this ship depends some- 
how on us two. I am sure I cannot 
make it all out, but we have the cap- 
tain’s word for it Because you go 
round and round, and because I stand 
still the good old ship can go from 
port to port, past rocks and reefs, un- 
harmed, no matter how the winds blow 
or the waves tumble and roar.” 

“You are right!” answered the clock 
““Each to his own task without envy 
for another’ is my motto from now 
on. Round and round I shall go, tell- 
ing the hours, while you must hold fast 
to your unseen anchorage in the far 
North Star.” 

The Old Man ) the Sea smiled. 
“Beautiful!” he said to himself. “Each 
to his own task with all his might and 
main! How the old clock would won- 
der if she knew that she, too, is bound 
to the great North Star with invisible 
bands of service, and how the.compass 
would wonder if he knew that he went 
round and round in a great circle about 
the sun. 

“Wonderful majestic world where 
one serves by standing still, and another 
by never resting in the work he does.” 
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Last Words of a Famous Man 
Sir Walter Scott 

One of the most famous sons of 
rugged Scotland is he who, curiously 
enough, bears as his own, his beloved 
country’s name, Sir Walter Scott. 

Although this genius was trained to 
be a lawyer, he early showed a prefer- 
ence for literary work. He began with 
poetry, writing at an early age that 
well-known and well-appreciated story 
in rhymed verse, “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” From poetry Scott turned 
to the writing of historical novels, his 
subject matter, as one might expect, 
being the romantic history of his own 
beloved country. Up to the age of 
fifty-three Scott was most successful 
in all he did. He gained great wealth 
and fame and the title of baronet; then 
misfortunes crowded thick and fast 
upon him. He found his fortune swept 
away, and a debt of over five hundred 
thousand dollars laid upon his 
shoulders. Many men would have 
entered bankruptcy, and thus evaded the 
payment of such a huge sum, but Wal- 
ter Scott was built of ‘sturdier stuff. 
There are few examples in history that 
compare with the courageous, wun- 
flinching way in which he lifted his 
proud head, and met his difficulties 
face to face. He had, indeed, fallen 
on evil days. His wife was dead, his 
great estate reduced to a few loyal ser- 
vants, his faithful coachman planting 
his fields, and his old butler doing odd 
jobs about the house; nevertheless, 
with the undaunted spirit of his 
ancestors he set to work with feverish 
haste to make enough money to pay his 
debts. Day and night he labored with- 
out rest. Novel followed novel. Su 
cess seemed almost within grasp, but 
nature had been called on to suffer 
more than she could bear. When his 
hand had become so _ stiff with 
rheumatism that he could not write, 
he dictated work after work until his 
mind became dark and confused. Mean- 
while his lame leg had become so pain- 
ful that he could not walk on it. Only 
his noble will remained, driving his 
unwilling body like a slave to its ap- 
pointed task. For six long years the 
dreadful struggle went on, when, at 
last, after a brief vacation, he can 
home to his beloved Abbotsford to die. 
Calling his son-in-law to him he said: 
“Lockhart, 1 have but a minute left to 
speak to you. Be a good man! 
Nothing else will give you comfort 
when you, too, come to be here.” 

Some people think this a very sad 
ending for such a useful, inspiring life, 
but others consider that six-year 
struggle of the spirit and the flesh the 
greatest triumph that this noble man 
ever gained. “For sixty years he had 
lived, a loyal friend, a good master, 
and an upright, honest man.” When 
he died, to his glory be it said, he 
was still master of himself. 
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THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS. By Jasper O. 
Hassler, University of Oklahoma, 
and Roland R. Smith, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Edited by Earle Ray- 
mond Hedrich. Cloth. 405 
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The best service we can render our 
readers is to print a sample of the 
spirit with which the authors have ap- 
proached the making of this book, and 
the style in which everything is at- 
tractively written. 


pages. 
Com- 


“Long before the geometers of ancient 
Greece discovered and proved with 
mathematical rigor that regular hexa- 
gons may be made to fill a plane space 
without overlapping or leaving space 
between them, the economical bees 
were making hexagonal honey cells. 
For thousands of years before it was 
announced as a _ postulate that ‘a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
from one point to another,’ human be- 
ings and animals were ‘cutting corners’ 
in order to shorten distances. Before 
the advent of human life the forces 
of nature were building up sedimentary 
rocks in parallel strata. Before any 
life existed on this planet the bodies of 
the solar system whirled on in their 
endless journeys about the sun in geo- 
metric curves, which in a recent century 
were discovered to be ellipses. Even 
before the planets were formed, every 
two particles of planetary matter were 
attracting each other by a force di- 
rectly proportional to the product of 
their masses and inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance between 
them, a relation simply expressed by 
an algebraic formula. The contact of 
man with these forces of nature, his 
experiences and observation of events 
happening daily about him, inspired him 
to formulate the observed laws govern- 
ing the events, and classify the facts 
and phenomena in a scientific manner. 
Thus came mathematics. 


NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES. 
Complete course. By William E. 
Harned, Columbia University, New 
York. Cloth. 115 pages. & by 12 
inches. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
This is, an elaborate as well as com- 

pletely-equipped one-volume book of in- 

struction in the latest phases of cor- 
rect and rapid typewriting. 

As a sample of its completeness 
there is a pocket on the inside cover 
with a Duoclip Cover Holder, which, 
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if attached to the cover of this book 
from the top on either side, will, when 
it is folded back, make the book rest 
firmly on the table at an angle that 
will permit the pupil to read the text 
matter with ease. The angle may be 
changed by moving the Holder up or 
down. 


NUMBER GAMES AND STORIES. 


By Harriet E. Peet and Frank L. 
Clapp. Cloth. 181 pages. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, 
San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

| have been interested in school 


arithmetics since I taught teachers, to 
teach numbers more than sixty years 
ago, and I have seen most books on 
learning numbers for forty-four years, 
and there has never been as much 
interest in having little children learn 
about numbers as in recent years. 

I think this book represents more in- 
genuity in providing schemes to inter- 
est even slow-minded children than 
I have ever seen in any book, and the 
variety of illustrations is as re- 
markable as the ingenuity in creating 
new ways to have little people learn 


everything about all the first eight 
numbers. 
EXTRA - INSTRUCTIONAL AC- 


TIVITIES OF THE TEACHER. 

By Roscoe Pulliam, superintendent, 

Harrisburg, Illinois. Cloth. 459 

pages. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 

The title of the book provokes 
curiosity because it is an unusual desig- 
nation. It is really what has been 
called Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing for seventy-five years, but it has 
the advantage of being keenly up-to- 
date, and will win attention, as it would 
not were it -published under any 
traditional title. It deserves a wide 
and appreciative audience. 

Nothing is said as it has been said 
dogmatically or traditionally. The 
author evidently reads modern authors, 
and is accustomed to modern thinking. 
He writes of problems that are as old 
as human nature, but he thinks of them 
in present complicated setting and re- 
spects the present-day thinking of 
those who are worthy a place in 
schools of today. 

He 
written. 


the 


writes as no one else has 
He clothes his thought in the 
style of the present decade. 
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PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAMS. By N. L. 
hardt, College, Columbia 

Fred Engelhardt, 

University of Minnesota. 574 pages. 

Cloth. 6 by 9 New York 

City: Board of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

s.ty. 


Engel- 
Teachers 
University, and 


inches. 


Schoolhouse architecture is a spe- 
cial profession now, and the problems 
involved require rare genius as well as 
expert experience. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has magnified this art from every 
angle, and “Planning School Building 
Programs” is the latest word in every 
phase of school building, from the 
question of location and grounds to 
the economical 
of material. 


use of space and cost 

As a matter of fact, the most serious 
problem is the location of an expensive 
building where it will serve an in- 
creasing and shifting population. This 
problem is dealt with exhaustively by 
figures, maps and charts. This feature 
alone makes the Engelhardt book of in- 
estimable value. There are thirty 
pages devoted to this vital problem. 
One-fourth of the space is devoted to 
illuminating maps of specific conditions, 
and there are also fourteen tables of 
statistics. Every map and table is an 
important contribution to the problem 
of school building. 

This is a sample of the thorough 
treatment of the twenty major prob- 
lems of school building, financial and 
professional. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROME IN 
THE TIME OF CAESAR AND 
CICERO. By H. A. Treble and E, 
M. King. Oxford, England: Claren- 
don Press. 

This attractive little book presents 
life in Rome in classical times as re- 
vealed by all modern investigations. It 
will be as valuable as it will be inter- 
esting to teachers who are introducing 
students to Latin. 


Books Received 


“Statistics for Teachers.” By E. 
W. Tiegs and C. C. Crawford. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Elementary Science by Grades.” 
Book V. By E. C. Persing and C. L. 
Thiele.—"“Elementary Science by 
Grades.” Book VI. By E. C. Persing 
and J. A. Hollinger. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

“Thomas Jefferson and Education 
in a Republic.” Edited by C. F. Ar- 
rowood. New York City: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 

“The Music Hour.” Fifth Book. 
By McConathy, Miessner, Birge and 
Bray. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

“The United 
Nations.” By 


Among the 
Ww. Atwood. 


States 
Wallace 


Boston: Ginn and Company. 
“Teaching the Social Studies.” 

Charles William Heathcote. 

Badger, 


By 
Boston: 
Press. 


Richard G. Gorham 
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Scores Education Bound by Tradition 


Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick of Columbia Decries Definition of Learning 
As Set of Facts to Be Accepted With Reverence 


American education must tear itself 
loose from traditional theories, which 
conceive of the masses as recipients 
of information handed down by a 
chosen few, and must adopt the modern 
view that learning is an organic and 
creative process continually devolving 
upon every individual in a democracy, 
declared Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He was addressing 
teachers attending the second session 
of the fall conference of the New 
York City Teachers Union and its 
auxiliary. 

Professor Kilpatrick blamed present 
educational difficulties on the prevail- 
ing interpretation of knowledge and 
learning as, respectively, sets of facts 
not to be questioned, and an acceptance 
whose chief virtue is reverential docil- 
ity. That attitude, he said, has been 
inherited from the primitive authori- 


tarian philosophy of early ages, as well 
as from absolute and infallible truths 


promoted by Greek and Newtonian 
science. 
“Most of our so-called scientific 


education,” said Dr. Kilpatrick, “is 
based on this theory of acceptance by 
the many, a theory which has led to 
the enthronement of administrators as 
opposed to 


tems. 


educators in school sys- 

“American education must now take 
a sharp turn, swinging, with biologic 
thinking as an example, to the defini- 
tion of learning as an organic process 
contriving solution to real, constantly 
occurring and ever changing problems.” 

The educator pointed out that neither 
present-day schools nor _ citizenship 
were completely static, and that those 
who would change society must work at 
its every impressionable and flexible 
point. 
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Specialists Named 
For Education Work 

Newly appointed specialists in the 
education of handicapped children and 
Negro education assume their duties on 


September 2, according to Mrs. 
Katharine Cook, chief of the 
Division of Special Problems, 
Office of Education. Mrs. Cook said 
that both specialists are eminently 


qualified in their fields respectively, and 
that their names will be divulged by 
Commissioner William John Cooper in 
a few weeks. For the first time in the 
history of the Office of Education a 
representative of the colored race will 
occupy a place in the study of problems 
confronting his race. Both fields of 
research have been much needed in the 
office, Mrs. Cook said, and already the 
work which each will has 
tentatively outlined. The specialist in 
the education of handicapped children 
will make a study of the various state 


do been 


and city systems in respect to children 
of this character, she explained, and 
will ascertain the number of such chil- 
dren, the methods of educating them, 
and the various problems confronting 
educators in affording them the widest 
opportunities in spite of their disabili- 
ties. Negro education has been much 
neglected generally, Mrs. Cook as- 
serted, and the presence of a spe- 
cialist racially and culturally sympa- 


thetic with their problems will bring 
to public attention information of great 
value. One of his projects will be to 
ascertain if the premise that Negroes 
require a special education adapted to 
their abilities different from the whites 
be true or not. 


Pupils Invite 
Governor to Weddings 


School girls their promises 
when it comes to sending wedding in- 
vitations, John G. Poliard, 
of Virginia, has learned. Not 
years ago, when the Governor was a 
professor at the College of William ati 
Mary, in Williamsburg, Va., telling 
co-eds the agencies through which the 
state does its work, he would always 
close the semester by inviting all the 
girls in his classes to let him know 
when they “changed their names.” 
During the summer months this year 
the governor received many wedding 
invitations at the executive offices. One 
morning the governor found three in- 
vitations from his former students. 


keep 


Governor 


many 


Posts Reward to End 

Rum Selling to Students 
Governor Moody, of Texas, is try- 

ing to make it more difficult for youth 

in pursuit of the higher learning to 

find stimulation or solace in drink. He 

announced that a reward of $100 would 
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be paid to anybody and everybody fur- 
nishing evidence sufficient to convict 
bootleggers of selling liquor to a stu- 
dent in any university, college, high 
school or parochial school in Texas. He 
offered an additional reward of $50 to 
any duly authorized officer of the State 
of Texas for obtaining the conviction 
of a person engaged in the liquor traf- 
fic among students. He said he hoped 
this reward would serve to discourage 
a tendency to shift liquor cases from 
state to federal courts. The governor 
added that he had no reason to be- 
lieve drinking among students was on 
the increase, but was determined to do 


all in his power to stop “the corrup- 
tion of youth,” 


One-Room Schools 
Vanishing Rapidly 

In a decade one-room schools have 
disappeared from the American edu- 
cational system at the rate of 4,000 an- 
nually and are gradually being replaced 
by consolidated schools. There were 
195,397 one-room schools in 1918, com- 
pared with 153,306 in 1928. The num- 
ber of consolidated schools during the 
same period increased from 7,500 to 
17,500. 

Bs uJ 

Education Cost 
Higher in Chelsea 

Superintendent George C. Francis 
reports that the cost of educating a 
pupil in Chelsea, Mass., schools last 
year was $81, exclusive of general 
control and new outlay. This, he says, 
is an increase of $2 over the amount 
per pupil the previous year. Chelsea's 
cost is $17 less than the average of $98 
for the state. The total expenditure 
last year for schools was $689,710, or 
22.7 per cent. of the city’s total ap- 
propriation. The annual reports show 
273 were employed, while 
there 8,423 pupils in public 
schools and 2,309 in private schools. 


teachers 
were 


Goettingen Invites 
American Students 


The University of Goettingen in 
Germany, founded in 1737 by King 
George I] of England, is this year 
making special efforts to attract Ameri- 
can students to its hall. Many famous 
Americans have studied there in the 
past. Goettingen, it is pointed out, like 
other German universities, differs both 
in aim and method from the American 
college and the French university. It 
does not pretend to stand in loco 
parentis to the student. It is essen- 
tially a place where a student may find 
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the highest specialists engaged in re- 
search in their particular fields, and 
interested in making men and women 
capable of independent work in a 
chosen field, as officials in public life, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, theologians 
and so on. To this end it has an almost 
infinite variety of lectures, but the lec- 
ture, although 
introduction to the 


important, is only an 
study carried on 
in seminars, and to other work in 
close co-operation with the 


staff. 


teaching 


Occupational Problems 
Of Youth to Be Surveyed 

The occupational problems confront- 
ing millions of American boys and 
girls released annually 
schools of the nation into industry and 
commerce will be surveyed by a sub- 
committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. It is estimated that there are 


more than 8,000,000 boys between four- 


from __ the 


teen and twenty years of age engaged 
in industry. One of the objects of the 
subcommittee, which is called “Youth 
Outside the Home and School,” will be 
to ascertain the extent of the misfits in 
the industrial and commercial world. 
Figures indicate that three out of four 
boys are misfits in their occupations, 
that one-half of all boys stay less than 
six months in their first job, and that 
some forty per cent. stay less than 
three months. The committee 
to know what is being done and what 
should be done to end the mismating of 


the youth and the job. 


wants 


Opposition Expressed To 
War Drill in School 

Opposition to all military training in 
high schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges was contained in 
a report of the social service commis- 
sion of the Colorado Methodist Con- 
ference meeting in Fort Collins, Colo., 
recently. 


U. S. Universities 
Rapped by Educator 
“American universities are 
half on the English and half on the 
German retaining the dis- 
advantages of Hamil- 
ton Holt, president of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. The typical dis- 
advantages of the English and the 
German universities, both of which Dr. 
Holt finds present here, are, 
tively, the lack of discipline and the 


modeled 


system, 
both,” declared 


respec- 


perfunctuory offering of large bodies 
of knowledge without taking pains to 
see that it is intelligently assimilated 
by the students. The American college, 
according to Dr. Holt, was first based 
on the English system. As American 
scholars began to do graduate work in 
Germany they introduced German 
methods in American graduate schools, 
from which the continental modes per- 
meated the undergraduate departments 
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More Hours in School 
Today’s Trend 


That vastly more of childhood 
will be spent within the four walls 
of the school of tomorrow is a 
prediction made on the basis of 
trends by the research 
National 


Schooling, in 


present 
division of the Educa- 
tion Association. 
its opinion, will in the future be- 
gin earlier, and will become also 
a year-round function. Schools 
for babies, “co-operating with the 
home in establishing basic habits 
and emotional patterns which 
underlie a happy, useful life,” are 
permanent and 
general feature of the educational 
Already in the last 


foreseen as a 


landscape. 
ten years, it was pointed out, 


nursery schools in this country 
have multiplied almost fifty times 


over. 











The 


believes, the 


universities. result has 


Holt 


nesses which he deplores. 


of our 


been, Dr. weak- 


Yale Playing Fields 
To Total 150 Acres 

Eight new playing fields, which have 
been in the course of construction for 
two years, will be ready for the use 
of Yale teams this fall, according to 
Harold F. Woodcock, general manager 
of the Yale Athletic Association. The 
fields will be used for class football 
and soccer in the fall, and lacrosse and 
class baseball in the spring, and will 
bring the total amount of land now oc- 
cupied by playing fields to 150 acres. 


Protest the Tests 
Of Regents’ Board 


Protests against the exceptional dif- 
ficulty of Regents examinations in New 
York were forwarded to Albany re- 
32,000 students 


cently, as than 


completed 


more 
their Summer _ session 
studies in ten senior and seven junior 
high schools throughout New York 
City. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, deputy 
superintendent of announced 
letters 
from school principals complaining that 
the Regents’ tests conducted this year 


schools, 


that he had received several 


in the seventeen schools were too dif- 
ficult. 
jects 


The questions in several sub- 
mathematics, bookkeeping and 
French—were said to be either out of 
line with newer thought in education 
or beyond the requirements set forth 
in the regular syllabi. There is “noth- 
ing unusual” in such protests, Dr. 
Campbell said, and they occur nearly 
every year. These protests from New 
York City were reinforced by a com- 
plaint from M. Smith Thomas, prin- 
cipal of the Hutchinson School in Buf- 
falo, who, according to the deputy 
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superintendent, declared that the tests 
were much harder than those in exam. 
nations at the end of the regular term 


Student Exchanges 
Urged by Colombian 


Declaring that the good-will tours; 
of President Hoover and Colone! Lind- 
bergh to South America have 
much to promote friendship and 
ness relations 
States and the 
German 


done 
busi- 
United 
visited, Dr, 
Arcinieagas, of Bogota, 


recommended 


between the 
nations 
Colombian educator, 
that students of this 


. country and 
Colombia 


continue the good 


through an exchange of visits. 


work 
“Stu- 
dents of our two lands might, by fre- 
quent visits,” he said, “aid each other 
greatly, and perhaps some day begin 
an international organization of world- 
wide influence. The student 


sadors’ 


‘ambas- 
might restrict themselves at 
first to exchanges of ideas on educa- 
tion, and I am sure that in this field 
South America has much to learn from 
the United States, particularly in the 
matter of co-education.” 


er Expressing 
admiration for the 


equal educational 
opportunities afforded the sexes in this 
country, Dr. Arcinieagas said that al- 
though South American girls are stil] 
barred from 


institutions of higher 


learning, one girl in each university 
town is selected yearly to play a vital 
part in the social life of the commun- 
ity. Such a girl, entitled “Queen,” is 
elected by ballots sold by the students 
to the townspeople. The “Queen's” 
duty, he explained, is to solicit money 
for the upkeep of the university stu- 
dent house, where all social activities 
of the students are held. “Queens” also 
introduce students to the socially prom- 
inent citizens of their university 
towns, and head charitable campaigns. 
Such a system, he 
adopted in the 
minent 


might be 
States. Dr. 
their university 
nomics professor at Ramirez College, 
Bogota, plans to make a 
American and European educational 
systems during the remainder of the 


said, 
United 
citizens of 


survey of 


year. He recently declined appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Education in 
Colombia. 


Teachers Cautioned 
To Stay Non-partisan 

Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools, requested Rochester (N. Y.) 
school teachers to remain aloof from 
political committees and electioneering 
for primaries and the general election, 
at the opening teachers’ meeting of the 
school year. Politics and the public 
confidence needed by the teacher in his 
duty of promoting constructive ideals 
in the community cannot be mixed, 
Mr. Weet said. He urged the teachers 
to exercise the franchise, but not to 
align themselves publicly with issues 
and candidates. 
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0’Shea Backs Writing 
Of Texts by Teachers 

William J. O'Shea, superintendent of 
New York City’s schools, recently de- 
fended the practice under which books 
used in the 
written to a large extent by members 


city school system are 


of the system itsclf. He said he be- 
lieved the “best people to write school 
books for York City 
schools are the people who know the 
situation here.” A _ published list of 
textbooks written by members of the 
school system showed that books writ- 
ten by seventy teachers 
were in use in the city schools. Dr. 
O’Shea said the practice was entirely 
within the provisions of the city 
charter, Section 1,089 of which pro- 
vides that school officials and teachers 
may write books use in the 
schools. This is an exemption from 
the general that no city 
official may sell anything in which he 
is interested to the city. 


use in New 


officials or 


for 


provision 


Farm Night Schools 
Yield Fine Return 


The 4,636 South Carolina farmers 
who were students in evening agricul- 
tural schools were taught by 130 
teachers in 250 classes during the 
planting and harvesting season of 
1928-29, and as a result of their im- 
proved farm practices the net financial 
value of their crops was increased to 
the extent of $565,223. This informa- 
tion. is contained in the annual report 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, now in course of prepara- 
tion in the office of Verd Peterson, 
supervisor. The amount gained by im- 
proved practices exceeded the amount 
for the previous crop year by nearly 
$200,000. Improved farm practices 
dealt with included asparagus, bees, 
cattle, hogs, corn, cotton, clover crops, 
hay, oats, orchards, pastures, peanuts, 


poultry, potatoes, truck, watermelons, 
and wheat. 


School Openings 
To Aid Business 


Reopening of classrooms in schools 
and colleges throughout the country this 
month will result in the expenditure of 
billions of dollars, and will afford 
activity to a host of industries, services, 
and merchandising enterprises. The 
average daily attendance in the public 
school systems alone now exceeds well 
over 25,000,000, and the total expendi- 
ture aggregates more than $2,200,000,- 
000, it was stated by the Office of Edu- 
cation. This figure does not include 
the expenditures by parents and pupils 
outside of the school systems, it was 
pointed out. The total number of per- 
sons attending schools and colleges now 
exceeds 30,000,000. This includes cle- 
mentary and high schools, kinder- 
gartens, teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools, and regular universities, col- 
leges and preparatory schools. Ac- 
cording to various divisions*of the De- 
partment or Commerce they will spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
numerous articles of merchandise, ser- 
vices, and the like, which will be needed 
for their return to the classroom. The 
industries manufacturing school sup- 
plies are, of course, especially benefited 
by the reopening of schools. School 
furniture—desks, blackboards, hat and 
coat racks, etc.—is required in large 
quantities in the seasonal expansion and 
remodeling of school buildings. The 
amount of materials purchased by or 
for the students themselves for the 
technical pursuance of study runs well 
into the millions of dollars. Pencils, 
pens, ink, paper, pads, composition 
books, slates, books, pamphlets, maps, 
crayon, typewriters, and other items 
are needed for the annual pilgrimage 
to the classrooms. 


Business Situation 
Sends More to School 


Education continues to thrive on the 
business depression. Unemployment 
with its corollary of increased com- 
petition for jobs is filling school and 
college courses for adults, the country 
over, at the opening of the new term. 
In New York City the evening high 
schools report an unusual enrollment, 
different in quality as well as in 
quantity, from that of other years. The 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady sit 
side by side in nocturnal classrooms. 
“In addition to the earnest student type, 
which we have been having for many 
years past, young men and women, who, 
during good economic conditions, spent 
their leisure in various form of enter- 
tainment, are finding it necessary to 
obtain a better fundamental education,” 
said Morris E. Siegel, director of even- 
ing schools. “Those I interview in- 
form me that they are unable to obtain 
the more desirable types of business 
positions unless they are at least high 
school graduates.” 
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Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send for circular and registration form free 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


EN ETT 


This Way Out 

Mike was going to London for the 
first time in his life, and his friend 
Pat was giving him a few hints on 
what to do and where to go in the 
great city. “What do I do when I go 
to the zoo?” asked Mike. “You be 
careful about the zoo,” advised Pat. 
“You'll see some foine animals if you 
follow the words ‘to the lions’ or ‘to 
the elephants,’ but take no notice of 
the one ‘to the exit,’ for, Mike, it’s a 
fraud, and it’s outside I found myself 
when I went to look at it.”—Christian 
Advocate. 


Undesirables 

Hobo (on board train)—“Has any- 
body lost a roll of bills?” 

“Yes, I have,” cried several voices. 

Hobo—“Take them! They are from 
the butcher.” 

Not to Suggest, of Course 

“What a fine child. Can 
anything ?” 

“Yes, we've taught him to say “Thank 
you’ every time any one puts a dime 
in his bank.” 


he say 


Success 
“What constitutes a successful busi- 
ness man?” 
“A man who has the horsepower of 
an optimist and the emergency brakes 
of a pessimist.” 


Truth Above All 
Teacher—“So you confess to being 
the one who wrote on the blackboard 
‘Our Teacher Is a Mutt’?” 
Jimmy—“Yes.” 
Teacher—‘“I’m glad that 
you've spoken the truth.” 


for once 


Speaking Pharmaceutically 

Two druggists were talking about 
one of their confreres who had just 
died. 

“He was a great druggist,” said one. 

“He was,” admitted the other. “But 
don’t you think he made his chicken- 
salad a little too salty?” 


Not Metered 
“Maxie,” queried the teacher of the 
juvenile class, “what is the difference 
between electricity and lightning?” 
“You don’t have to pay nothing for 
lightning,” answered Maxie. 


Real Treat 
Fond Father (to his little 
“Now if you promise to stop crying an’ 


son )— 


be a good boy, I'll take you down town 
to see the accidents.” 
More Attention Needed 
Sonny—“Must I sleep in the dark?” 
Mother—“Yes, dear.” 


Sonny—“Then let me say my prayers 
over again more carefully.” — Detroit 
News. 

Dared Him 


The ambitious young actor had set 
out to conquer the 
“Hamlet,” but the tour soon ended, and 
he was compelled to walk home. 

“Didn’t they like you?” asked a sym- 
pathetic friend. 

“They didn’t 
actor, sadly. 

“But didn’t they ask you to come be- 
fore the curtain?” 


Provinces with 


seem to,” replied the 


“Ask me!” repeated the would-be 
actor, with tears in his eyes. “Ask me! 
They even dared me.’—Vancouver 
Province. 

Not So Gifted 

“When did the robbery occur?” 
asked the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion. 


“IT think,”’—began the witness. 

“We don’t care what you think—we 
want to know what you know,” said 
the lawyer. 

“Well, I may as well leave the stand, 
then,” retorted the witness. “I can’t 
talk thinking. not a 
lawyer.” 


without I’m 


Speedy Learner 
Policeman—*Miss, you were doing 

sixty miles an hour!” 
She—“Oh, isn’t that splendid! 
learned to drive yesterday.” 


I only 
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Meetings To Be Held 
OCTOBER 


23-24: Maine State Teachers’ As 
ciation, A. W. Gordon, ugust, 
Maine: Bangor, Maine. 4 ame, 


23-25: Montana Education Ass 
. J. Cunningham, Box 217, Hanes 
Montana: Helena, Montana’ % 


20-23: National League of C 
sory Education Officials, wien 
rew, 352 Court House, Memphis 
Tennessee: Rochester, New York * 

23-24: Ninth Annual Meeting of ' 
Vocational Home-Makers,- Brow 
view Hotel, East St. Louis, Illinois 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, G. C. Swift, Watertown, 

Connecticut: Hartford, New Haven 

Bridgeport, New London. : 


w 


24-25: Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Broadview Hotel, East St 


Louis, Illinois. 


27-31: American Public Health Agso- 
ciation, Homer N. Calver, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City: 
Fort Worth, Texas. > 

31: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Howard M. Porter, president, ‘ 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
30-November 1: Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, C. W. Bosworth, 77 
Rolfe Street, Auburn, R. I.: Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
30-November 1: Colorado Education 
Association, W. B. Mooney, 539 
Commonwealth Avenue, Denver 
Colorado: Grand Junction, Pueblo. 
Denver, Colorado. : 
s0-November 1: Minnesota Education 
Association, C. G. Schulz, 162 West 
College Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
30-November 1; New Mexico Educa- 
Association, C. B. Dyke, 
Short Hills, New Jersey: Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


NOVEMBER 

6-8: Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, C. . Marsh, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York: Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

6-8: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, F. L, inet, 315 West Tenth 
Street, Topeka, Kansas: Kansas 
City, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
Emporia, Parsons, Kansas. 


6-7: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, S. Howard 
Chace, everly, Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mass. 

6: Wisconsin Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, M. K. Johnson, 232 
Broadway, Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
B. E. McCormick, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
ofter feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect ae 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright 
Healthy Condition. nt on 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYF CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


p EYES - 
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:N rsey State Teachers’ As- 
ag hw lar B. Dyke, Short Hills: 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

11-15; Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, . E. Carter, Columbia, 
Missouri: Kansas City, Missouri. 
-15: sansas Education Associa- 

vat” AM 4x L. Lambert, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Little Rock, Arkansas. 


13; National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, C. W, Beers, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City: New York 
City, New York. 

13-15: West Virginia State Education 
Association, J. H. ickman, 
Charleston, West Virginia: Clarks- 
purg, West Virginie. 

15-16: Delaware State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, R. Shilling, Milford, Dela-. 


ware: Newark, Delaware. 


19-20: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, C. runer, Kewanee, 
Illinois: Urbana, Illinois. 

20-22: Illinois High Schoo) Confer- 
ence, Arthur W. Clevenger, 109 Ad- 
ministration Building, Eastern Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois: 
Urbana, Illinois. 

23-26: South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, N. E. Steele, Room 2, Perry 
Block, Sioux Falls, South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


294-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, D. A. Searing, 617 North 
Goodman, Rochester, New York: 
Syracuse, New York. 

25-26: Association of Public School 
Trustees of Virginia, F. Diehl, 
Farmville, Virginia. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

27-29: Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in Middle States and 
Maryland, Norma Sleight, Shippen 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, W. W. Hatfield, 6705 
Yale Avenue, Chicago, L[llinois. 

97-29:Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, R. T. Ellis, 708 N. P. Anderson 
Building, Fort Worth, Texas. 

28-30: Association of Colleges. and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, G. W. Mc- 
Clelland, University of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

28-29: Centrai Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, W. F. 
Roecker, 1439 Fourteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

28-29: Interfraternity Conference, A. 
E. Duerr, 149 Broadway, New York 
City: New York City, N. Y. 

28-29: California Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Association, Florence Winter, 
City Hall, San Francisco, California. 

28-30: Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, Margaret B. Mfller, 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama: Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 

28-29: Idaho Department of Superin- 
tendence, T. H. Hardy, Ashton, 
Idaho: Boise, Idaho. 

28-30: Idaho Education Association, 
John I .Hillman, 331 Sonna Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho: Boise, Idaho. 

28: Texas State Teachers’ Association 
(Colored) John W. Rice, Odd Fel- 
lows’ Building, Houston, Texas: 
San Antonio, Texas. 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
47 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 








Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 
A record of achievement. 


475 Schools in 
116 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 


St. Louis, Mo. 











- TEACHERS’ AGENCIES > <i 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


pet Msp a for Conahece from avers gtate in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














iN | 3 F RT TEACHERS’ AGENCY {of positions In. Public 


25 E. Jackson Blv4., Chicago ee Colleges, Uni- 
- =~ > , v J ; N 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York Scneaka wate a 

45TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn a our clients. 


; : end for booklet 
York Rite Temple, “Teachin - 
Wichita, Kansas negs.” "4 





" to 
or 

















MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Col- 


leges, Schools and 
AND FOREIGN Families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 














THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENC Our business is done by recommendation @ 


answer to direct calls from employers. 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 











THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. N. A. T. A. 8 Beacon Street, Bosten 
Telephone Hay. 1678 Member Established 1885 











KELLOGG’S TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Established 1889 > 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. B. F, Mannion 
(Broadway at 16th Street) Miss M. B. Gosman 
Telephone Algonquin 1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private Schools for 
over forty years. We have no branches. All applications for member- 
ship and all requests for teachers receive the personal attention of the 
managers. Call, write, or telephone us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Managers 








W INSHIP ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ Lowe Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
AGENCY Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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GUIDANCE RECORDS 
CALL FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 








WE OFFER 
A DISTINCTIVE | 
SERVICE TO 
SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 





STUDIES AND TESTS TAKEN 
















26 NAMES ANO 
OF SCHOOLS 


REASONS FOR 
27 LEAVING 


28 



















ABSENT 


Individual Photographs 
for Office Records 


29 YEAR 
30 AGE 





ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
3} UNUSUAL 
EXPERIENCES 


CLUBS, OFFICES 








and Year Books 


| > ai: SEATING PLANS 

65, Ez ; WITH | 

ol a PICTURES 

3 :.| FOR | 
ai | ELEMENTARY | 
| SCHOOLS 


Let Us Send You Full 
Information 





SEAT PLAN REDUCED IN SIZE 











—— a | 











WILSON-WAY SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


1955 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 











HALL’S SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY, 255 NorTH EIGHTEENTH STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


bre —-—_-— — —— ——_—— in 


— —— 
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